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New Hampshire 


F. W. FOWLER 


Where the sky is ever bluest, 
Where the friendship’s ever truest, 
That’s New Hampshire ; 
Every road that leads you out 
Makes you long to turn about, 

In New Hampshire. 


Where the stars shine ever clearest, 

And where Heaven seems the nearest, 
That’s New Hampshire ; 

Crystal lakes there nestle under 

Mountain tops that thrill with wonder, 
In New Hampshire. 


Where the sunset tints are brightest, 
Where the cares of life seem lightest, 
That’s New Hampshire ; 
Though the world you choose to roam 
There’s a glorious coming home 
To New Hampshire. 
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Some Further Chapters in the Early History 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 


FRED W. LAMB 


CHAPTER ONE. 


THE OLD BELL MILL 


HE cotton mill first erected by 
l Benjamin Pritchard at Amos- 
keag Falls was a small wooden 
building, with one story and rough finish. 
It is quite interesting to note the simplic- 
ity and crudeness of the mechanical 
methods of this old wooden mill as com- 
pared to those of more modern times. 
At the outset, the only machine which 
had been put into action, was the spin- 
ning jenny, invented by Hargreaves and 
first operated in England in 1764. 
Considered a wonderful invention at 
that time, it had eight spindles set in a 
frame and by means of these as many 
threads were spun, while before it had 
been possible to spin but a single thread. 
The picking was then done by hand 
upon a frame about two feet square 
crossed at right angles by hemp cords 
drawn about half an inch apart. Boards 
were placed on three sides and this con- 
trivance was then fastened upon posts 
at a convenient height for the workmen. 
The cotton being placed upon this, it 
was then whipped with two long, slender 
sticks usually made of ash or oak. This 
rude affair could be operated by a boy. 
The weaving was done on hand looms 
by the women of the neighborhcod, who 
were anxious to earn, a little money, and 
it was said that a “smart weaver” could 
make thirty-six cents a day. It became 
one of the duties of the agent to distrib- 
ute the yarn among their scattered 
employees and take back to the mill the 


products of their work. It became no 
uncommon sight therefore to see Mr. 
Gillis, or one of his successors, riding 
horseback about the country, fairly 
enveloped by big bundles of yarn firmly 
secured to the saddle. 

As this o'd machinery seemed to be 
absolutely incapable of performing the 
work desired, the Amoskeag Cotton and 
Weol Manufactory employed an expert 
machinist, of Smithfield, R. IL, Pre- 
served Robinson, who in later life lived 
in Loudon, N. H., to build an Ark- 
wright spinning frame. This was a 
recent invention of spinning by rollers 
and the one built here at Amoskeag 
Falls was the first one made in the state 
and probably the first one ever operated 
in New Hampshire. He also built a 
machine .for winding cotton balls of 
thread. 

The record of the agreement to em- 
ploy Mr. Robinson under date of June 
22, 1811, reads thus: “Agreed with Mr. 
Robinson to build machinery and 
superintend the business in the fac- 
tory, for three dollars and fifty cents per 
day, including the labor of Harvey Rab- 
inson, and furnish said Robinsons with 
suitable boarding, they finding their own 
spirits.” 

The yarn brought ready cash and it 
appears from the books that the stock 
holders took their dividends and the 
officers and workmen their pay in yarn. 
Little further change was made in the 
outfit of the mill until 1819, when a 
power loom was introduced by a Mr. 
sabbitt, who was in charge of the mill. 
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In 1824, when Olney Robinson who 
then owned the property, deeded one- 
half of it to other parties in return for a 
loan of money, the machinery named in 
the 


frames of 


deed consisted of four spinning 
seventy-two spindles each, 
one mule of one hundred and _ ninety- 
two spindles, one speeder with twenty- 
four spindles, nine cards, four breakers, 
five finishers, one drawing frame with 
three heads, ten power looms, one 
dressing machine, one warping machine 
and-one spooling frame. The equip- 
ment had now increased somewhat. 

In an old account book belonging to 
the Manchester Historic Association, 1s 
given the following list of girls engaged 
to work at Amoskeag in the “New 
Factory” or “Bell Mill” in 1826: 

Carding Room—Alice Hanscom, Bet- 
sey Mackintire, David Elhot’s two girls, 
Mary Young, Mary A. Spinney, Eliza 
Young, Mary Jane [veleth, Margaret 
Maun, Miriam Barry. 

Spinner—Mary Hanscom. 

Weavers—Jane Buntin, Mary Cas- 
well, Harriet Dearborn, Hannah Collins, 
Eliza White, Leofa Tuttle. 

Under date of December 21, 182», 
appears the following memorandum of 
an agreement with Joseph Taylor: “He 
agrees to work for the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing machine 


Company in their 


shop for three years commencing the 
day after the date of this; for the first 
year he is to receive twenty dollars, the 
second year forty dollars and an oppor- 
tunity to go to school two months pro- 
viding he works mornings and evenings. 
For the third year he is to receive sixty 
dollars.” 

At this time the mills and their en- 
vironments presented a most picturesque 
appearance. The oldest was beginning 
to show the evidence of its age, while it 


stood so nearly overhanging the precipi- 


tous bank of 


rocks. that it almost 


threatened to fall into the river. Just 
across the mill yard was a small machine 
shop and beyond this the cluster of 
dwellings and boarding houses which 
had recently been built by the Company 
for the accommodation of the operatives. 

A little more than a rod above this 
weather-beaten structure, equally as 
close to the rocky bank, and still nearer 
the foaming waters of the rapids, stood 
the larger factory, then designated as 
the “Bell Mull,” on account of the bell 
which hung in its belfry rung to call the 
operatives to work in the early morning, 
and to warn them at nine o’clock in the 
evening to drop the cares of the day and 
seek their daily repose. It can be stated 
that our curfew or nine o’clock bell had 
its inception in this early bell. 

In the days of the old Bell Mill the 
hours were as follows: from 4:20 a. m. 
to 7 a. m.; half an hour for breakfast. 
Then 7:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., with a 
half hour for dinner, followed by a_re- 
turn to the mill at 1 o’clock p. m., and 
working until 7:30 at night. That made 
a day’s work of about fourteen hours. 

The old Peterson’s Magazine for 1866 
contained a story of old time mill life in 


‘four installments and thirty-one chapters 


entitled “The Old Mill at Amoskeag.”’ 
It was written by Miss Eliza Jane Cate, 
of Sanbornton, this state. It was quite 
an interesting novelette, the main theme 
of which was to prove it no disgrace to 
work in the mill. 

It was in 1848 that both the old mill 
and the Bell Mill were destroyed by fire. 
They were burned on March 28th of 
that year, and were completely destroyed. 
The heating of these two mills was ac- 
complished by twenty-eight old-fash- 
ioned box stoves for burning wood and 
one man built the fires in all of them 
every day. i 

Karly in the morning of March 28th, 
1848, sparks flew from a fire already 





kindled while the man was. starting 
others, and soon set fire to the wood- 
work. The mills were but a very short 
distance apart, saturated with oil and 
consumed at once. The loss was esti- 
mated at about $70,000. 

William B. Clarke, of East Tilton, an 
old overseer on the early Langdon cor- 
poration states: “that the old mills were 
in pretty bad shape and were so rickety 
that the water would splash out of the 
sink when one walked across the floor. 
It was a great sight when the last mill 
burned, the flames pouring out of every 
window along one side and the old pine 
timbers burned like tinder.” 

perations had been started on the 
east side of the river long before this and 
these old mills were never rebuilt. They 
The Man- 


chester Historic Association has among 


are now only a memory. 


its treasures at the Carpenter Memorial 
library, the watchman’s lantern and the 
keys to the old Bell Mill. It is said that 
the early agents of the Amoskeag Cotton 
and Wool Manufactory received an 
annual salary of one hundred and eighty 
dollars per year. Such is the story of 
the early mills at Amoskeag Falls, gone 
never to return, 


CHAPTER Two. 


BUILDING THE CANALS AND 
DAM. 


Away back, more than a century ago, 
in the fall of 1804, Captain Ephraim 
Stevens came into possession of what 
was then known as the Harvey mill and 
water power rights, on the west bank of 
the river, at Amoskeag Falls. Captain 
Stevens at once took in as a partner with 
him in his enterprise, his brother Robert, 
and still later, an uncle, David Stevens, 
became associated with them. 

These men constructed a wing dam of 
wood from the west bank of the Merri- 
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mack to the rocks where Judge Samuel 
Blodgett had stopped his dam, built in 
the early days of his canal. The Stevens 
brothers, on March 12, 1810, gave a 
bond to the then recently organized 
Amoskeag Cotton and Wool Manutac- 
tory in the sum of $2000 which read as 
follows: 

“To keep in good repair their mill 
dam. at Amoskeag Falls so as to tuin 
(into) the channel, conveying the water 
to the cotton and woolen manufactory 
so much water as shall be sufficient for 
carrying an old-fashioned undershot 
wheel for a corn mill at ail seasons of 
the year, and on all days of the year, so 
long as water is needed to carry on the 
manufacturing of cotton and wool in 
that place, by said proprietors paying an- 
nually to said Ephraim and Robert 
Stevens, $10 viz $5, to each.” 

This Amoskeag Cotton and Woolen 
Manufactory, as is well known, was 
what became in after years the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company. After 
this Company had passed through many 
ups and downs, in 1831, the present 
Company was born. In October and 
December of 1835 the Amoskeag Com- 
pany obtained possession of the Union 
Locks and Canal Company, the Amos- 
keag Falls Locks and Canal Company, 
the Isle of Hooksett Canal Company and 
the Bow Canal Company. 

A survey made by competent engineers 
seemed to show that not only could the 
hydraulic power of the river be more 
conveniently utilized on the east bank 
of the river, but the natural features of 
the adjoining land afforded better con- 
ditions for the erection of mills. So, in 
accordance with this plan, the Company 
acquired much land on the east side of 
the river in anticipation of the expansion 
which they knew was sure to come. 

The year 1836 witnessed the actual 
carrying out of some of these plans. 
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The wooden sections of the early dams, 
built by Samuel Blodgett and the Ste- 
brothers repaired and 
strengthened and the following year, in 
1837, workmen began the construction 
of a new stone dam with guard locks. 
The walls of the latter portion were 
made of solid masonry a few yards be- 
low the entrance to the old Blodgett 
Canal basin or 
formed on very nearly the same site as 


vens were 


and a reservoir was 
This dam 
was built by David A. Bunton. The 
chief engineer was U. A. Boyden, as- 
sisted by T. J. Carter and I. A. Straw. 

To carry the water from the basin 
mentioned above, to the upper level, so- 
called, a canal was cut ten feet deep and 
seventy-five feet wide at its entrance, 
but decreasing in width to fifty feet. 
This passage was walled with stones in 
the most substantial 


the old Blodgett mill pond. 


manner. Known 
as the “upper canal’ it extends parallel 
with the river for 5,325 feet or over a 
mile, when at the foot of Central street 
it discharges its water into the lower 
canal through the upper weir with thir- 
teen sets of flashboards and a width of 
seventy eight feet. 

Another waterway known as the lower 
canal running between the first and the 
river, was constructed along the course 
of the old Blodgett Canal, until near the 
foot of Bridge Street when it continues 
on an independent course southward to 
empty into the Merrimack at what is 
known as the lower weir. This outlet 
is close by the mouth of Cemetery Brook 
and near the old Namaske mill, later 
known as Olzendam’s hosiery and now 
a storehouse on the southern division of 
the Amoskeag Company. 

This canal enters the weir on a curve 
and is widened to about one hundred 
feet, further along being narrowed to 
about eighty feet. It is 6,098 feet in 
length, or over a mile and a third. The 
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water in its descent from the upper to 
the lower canal falls twenty-one feet and 
from the lower canal to the river it is a 
thirty-two foot fall. 

The old stone dam across the river, 
as stated before, was built in 1837-1840. 
lt was considered at the time to be a 
very satisfactory piece of work and was 
regarded as an object of wide interest. 
But upon trial it proved to have been 
built too far above the rapids and it was 
not raised to a sufficient height to fully 
accomplish the purposes for which it was 
intended. 

This fact was one of the early matters 
that attracted the attention of Ezekiel 
A. Straw upon his assuming the mani- 
fold duties of agent of the Company, and 
he devised a plan for a new structure, 
which was built in 1871, under his per- 
sonal direction. Beginning from the 
west bank the old dam had run straight 
across the stream to about three-fourths 
of the distance and then it turned down- 
ward to the gatehouse so as to form the 
inner wall of the canal or reservoir. 

The new dam was built in a curve, 
several yards below the old one and in 
two sections. The first or main wing, 
running from the west bank of the river 
to the rocks somewhat to the east of the 
middle of the stream, was four hundred 
and twenty feet in length. The east 
section, with its swing to the gate house 
was 230 feet in length, making the entire 
length no less than 650 feet. It averaged 
twelve feet in height and it was eight 
feet wide at the top. 
$60,000. 

This made the entire descent of the 
river, from the crest of the dam to the 
foot of the rapids just below Granite 
bridge, at average flood, fifty-five feet. 
The three-foot flashboards raised this, of 
course, to fifty-eight feet. The natural 
fall of the rapids was probably about 
fifty feet. In comparison with these 


Its total cost was 
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figures, the mean fall at Lowell is thirty- 
seven feet, Lawrence 
twenty-eight feet and at Garvins Falls, 
at Bow, it is twenty-eight feet. 


while at it is 
In each 
of these cases measurement is considered 
from the top of the dam. 

This dam was rebuilt and replaced by 
the present dam and power house at 
Amoskeag Falls in the years 1920-1921. 

So much about the dams and canals. 
Now a little about the Amoskeag Com- 
pany’s reservoir. 

Finding considerable need for a water 
system of their own to supply water for 
hydrant service, for necessary use in the 
dyeing and washing departments, etc., 
the Company in 1851-1853 constructed 
what is now known as the Amoskeag 


Reservoir, which is situated between 


Oak, 
streets. 


Russell, Harrison and Blodget 
It is 484 feet long by 232 feet 
wide and 17 feet deep and is capable of 
holding 11,000,000 gallons of water. 
There were no less than three pipe 
lines leading down Brook street to the 
pump house and mills, at least three- 
fourths of a mile distant. The pump 
house, which was situated on the north- 
ern division just to the east of the upper 
end of the Jefferson mill, had four 
double bucket 
pumps. They had a thirty-three inch 
stroke up and down, made thirty strokes 


cylinder and 


plunger 


a minute and were driven by water 
power. They had a total capacity of 
2,000,000 gallons of water every twenty- 
four hours. These pumps have now 
been replaced by electric pumps in vari- 


ous parts of the mills. 
CHAPTER THREE. 
SOME SKETCHES OF EARLY 
MILL MEN 
Henry A. Bartley 
Henry A. Bailey, who was at one time 
superintendent of the Jefferson mill, 
was born in the town of Bartlett, June 
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2, 1844, and when six years of age came 
to Manchester with his parents. He 
received his early education in the public 
schools and entered the employ of the 
Amoskeag at the age of sixteen, first 
going to work in the card room. [le 
then worked his way up 
through the several departments, becom 


gradually 


ing overseer of dressing and when the 
Jefferson mill was completed he was ap- 
pointed to the responsible position ot 
superintendent. He remained there until 
October 1, 1888 when he was offered the 
position of agent of the Chicopee Mills, 
at Chicopee Falls, Mass. He then re- 
signed his position on the Amoskeag and 
accepted this and conducted the affairs 
of his new position with marked ability 
for a term of years. Finally resigning 
this position he returned to Manchester 
to enjoy a much needed rest. 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. Bailey 
left the employ of the Amoskeag and in 
company with several friends,—enlisted 
as a private in Company A, of the Tenth 
New Hampshire Volunteers, on July 23, 
1862. On January 1, 1864, he was ap- 
pointed a corporal; Oct. 1, 1864, he was 
made a sergeant and appointed second 
lieutenant June 1, 1865. He was mus- 
out June 21, 1865. He was 
wounded on July 3, 1864, in the Battle 
of Cold Harbor and was made a prisoner 
at the Battle of Fair Oaks Oct. 27, 1864, 
being confined in Salisbury prison and 
exchanged on May 16, 1865. At the 
close of the war Mr. Bailey returned to 


tered 


his employment on the Amoskeag. 

He was always prominent in Masonic 
circles, being a member of Lafayette 
Lodge, Mt. Horeb Chapter; Adoniram 
Council and Trinity Commandery, 
Knights Templar. He filled the 
position of grand king of the Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of New 
Hampshire and was a past high priest 
of Mt. Horeb Royal Arch Chapter. In 


once 
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political affairs, Mr. Bailey was a loyal 
Republican and served his state as state 
senator in 1886. He married Mary T. 
Northrup, August 20, 1869. Mr. Bailey 
died April 15, 1909. 


He was known as a man of excep- 


tional executive ability. He had a fine 
presence and a genial temperament and 
had many strong friends. He was al- 
ways public spirited and generous. It 
was said of him by one of his comrades 
in the regiment during the Civil War 
that “Henry Bailey was considered the 
best individual soldier in the regiment. 
tle was capab'e and fearless and never 
lost his head.” 


WATERMAN SMITH 


Waterman Smith, agent for many 
years of the Manchester mills, was born 
at Smithfield, Rhode Island, on July 16, 
1816, and spent his boyhood days on his 
father’s farm. At the age of fourteen 
he attended Greenfield academy in his 
native town and later the Bolton set.i- 
nary at Bolton, Mass. 

Following his schooling, he spent a 
period of years in learning the machin- 
ist’s trade and then, having acquired this 
knowledge, he spent three years more 
working in his brother’s cotton mill at 
Cumberland, R. I. He then went to 
Thompson, that state, and took charge 
of the Slater mills. Upon the sale o1 
that property in 1842, he went to Scitu- 
ate, and there fitted up a carding room 
for Brown and Huse, remaining in their 
employ about two years. 

He then became superintendent of the 
John L. Hughes mills at Philadelphia, 
holding this position for about six years. 
He then went back to Smithfield, his 
native town, and assumed charge of the 
Georgia mills at that place. From there 
in 1853, he came to Manchester, to be- 
come the agent of the Manchester mills 
and the Manchester Print Works. which 


position he held until his retirement from 
active business in 1871. 

As a mill manager, he proved to be 
energetic, capable and wise and the mills 
prospered for many years under his 
management and direction. During the 
existence of the old Merrimack River 
Bank he was a member of its board of 
directors and its first president and he 
was the first president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Merrimack River 
Savings Bank. 

In politics he was originally a Whig, 
but on the formation of the Republican 
party, he early identified himself with 
that party and continued throughout his 
long life to act with it. He acquired his 
rank of Colonel by appointment on the 
staff of Governor Frederick Smith in 
1865. He served the city as chairman 
of its board of education from 1860 to 
1867 and took a great personal interest 
in the erection of new schoolhouses. In 
1868 he was appointed a trustee of the 
city library. 

He believed thoroughly in the future 
of the city of Manchester and invested 
heavily in real estate. He was married 
and had nine children, four sons and five 
daughters. He was a man of marked 
personality. Tall, broad-shouldered and 
well proportioned, a model of manly 
symmetry and strength, he attracted at- 
tention wherever he was, and his mental 
characteristics corresponded to his phy- 
sical development. He had great cour- 
age, energy and tenacity of purpose. 

He held very decided opinions upon 
all subjects and always expressed them 
freely and fearlessly. For very many 
years he was a controlling force in the 
manufacturing, financial and _ political 
circles of Manchester and he has left his 
impress upon many of our local institu- 
tions. A successful business man in 
every sense of the word, he passed from 
this life on August 5, 1892. 
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Rev. JAMES DEAN 


A very prominent man in the direction 
of the old Manchester Print Works was 
the Rev. James Dean. A native of Eng- 
land, he was born at Clitheroe, Lanca- 
shire, in 1818. 
States at the age of ten in 1828, his 


Coming to the United 


father’s family settled in Lowell and 


there he spent his boyhood. For a brief 
time he was located at Fall River, thence 
going back again to Lowell. He then 
went to Providence, R. 1., and remained 
there for about ten years. 

From Providence he removed to Paw- 
tucket, remaining there for but six years, 
Six 
years later he came to Manchester in 
1867. 
the engraving departments of the vari- 
ous print works in which he_ had 
worked. He to Manchester to 


when he returned again to Lowell. 


His whole life had been spent in 


came 
take charge of the engraving department 
of the Print Works, in 
which capacity he remained until 1870, 


Manchester 


when he was appointed superintendent, 
succeeding Archibald Graham. 
In 1861 he was a representative to the 


Massachusetts legislature from Pawtuc- 
ket, which was then located in the state 

In 1847, at Provi- 
ordained as a_ local 
preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 


of Massachusetts. 
dence, he was 
church. He never held a settled pas- 
torate, and never gave up his business, 
though preaching for a time in Rhode Is- 
land and he has officiated occasionally 
here and elsewhere to fill vacancies. 

Miss Sarah B. 
They had eleven children. He 
was a self educated man and like most 


In 1840 he married 
Chase. 


such had very strong and settled con- 
victions. He was positive and _ self- 
reliant, but generous, warm-hearted and 
charitable and he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to do good by word and deed to 
those around him. 

Always taking a deep interest in all 
educational matters, he had _ been ~at 
various times a member of the school 
board, a William 
North Lodge of Masons of Lowell, and 
was also a member of Trinity Comman- 
dery, Knights Templar of Manchester. 
He passed away very suddenly on Nov- 
ember 30, 1875. 
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New Hampshire Men and Matters 


Recollections of a Busy Life 


HE office of the new paper was 
in Ham’s block on Washing- 
ton street, not far from the old 
City hall, which, by the way, was burned 
not long after and replaced by the pres- 
ent structure, which is by far the largest 
in the state. We were decidedly busy in 
the outset, in getting fairly under way. 
All the material had to be purchased new 
—type, cases, stands, presses, etc.,— 
everything necessary to the proper fitting 
of anews and job-printing establishment. 
Meanwhile the men who had been active 
in persuading me to come to Dover were 
pushing the canvass for subscribers for 
the new paper; but it is proper to say 
that they never came fully up to their 
promise of 1500 cash paid subscribers, 
and before long I found it advisable to 
put canvassers in the field on my own ac- 
count, as I was determined to have a 
circulation surpassing that of any other 
paper in that part of the state, and in the 
course of time I secured it, though at no 
little expense. 

Dr. Paul A. Stackpole, a leading 
Democrat of Strafford county, Mark 
F. Nason, subsequently sheriff of the 
county, Dr. A. J. Young, a leading Dover 
dentist and one Benjamin Collins were 
the prime movers in the enterprise, and 
responsible for my engaging in the same, 
though Thomas J. Smith, who had been 
associated with me for a year in the 
editorship of The People at Concord, 
had joined in the invitation. The one 


HENRY H. METCALF 


CHAPTER SIx 
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man, however, whom I found as a real 
help in the outset, and all through my 
five years stay in Dover, was James W. 
Henderson, himself a_ printing office 
graduate and a young man of affairs 
about town, endowed with a good deai 
of business sag.city and the owner of 
some profitable real estate. He was an 
ardent Democrat and took much interest 
in the new paper. He assisted in getting 
the printing office into running order and 
was particularly active in building up 
the subscription list. On one of his ex- 
cursions for subscribers, he left Dover 
for Manchester in the early morning, 
and returned at night with one hundred 
subscriptions for a year, all cash paid— 
a feat, which, I venture to say, was 
never equalled by any newspaper can- 
vasser before or since. 

Removing with me to Dover was my 
younger brother, Clifton A. Metcalf, 
who at fifteen years of age had gone up 
to Littleton after 1 purchased the 
Republic, to work in the office and learn 
the printer’s trade, and in the course of 
the two years there had become a good 
compositor and a fair all round printer. 
I also brought down William F. Mack, 
an elderly journeyman printer, who had 
been at work for me in Littleton, whom I 
had found to be a reliable man, and both 
remained with me during my stay in 
Dover, and were my principal working 
force, though they were supplemented, 
after a time, by one Edward F. Burnham, 
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who came into the office one day and 
said he wanted to learn the newspaper 
business. He was a native of Chichester, 
a married wife 


man, and his 


was a 
school teacher. He had been a year at 
Bates College, but unable to go further, 
for financial reasons, and having to get 
into some kind of work, he had selected 
the newspaper business. I had no need 
for more help at the time, and knew it 
would be some time before he could be 
of assistance in any direction, but he 
aroused my sympathy, and I concluded 
to take him in and give him an oppor- 
tunity to prove what he could do. I 
started him learning the “case” and he 
very soon became a fair compositor, so 
that at the end of a year I let him go to 
work by the piece at the regular price 
by the thousand, then obtaining, which, 
if | remember rightly, was 28 cents. At 
this rate he was able to earn about ten 
dollars per week. His wife quit teach- 
ing and they set up housekeeping in 
town. He remained with me during my 
stay in Dover, and was an industrious 


worker and faithful employee. I recall 


the fact that he put in type the entire 
first volume of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 


whose publication I commenced in April, 
1877. 

Some time after my departure from 
shall hereafter 
speak, and while I was engaged upon the 


Dover, of which I 
Manchester Union, he entered the em- 
ploy of that paper, upon my recommen- 
dation, and continued for many years, 
later being transferred to the editorial 
department, where he became a vigorous 
and interesting writer. Having been 
reared on a farm he took an interest in 
agriculture, and joined the Grange, in 
which he became active and prominent, 
serving four years, from 1891 to 1895, as 


Lecturer of the State Grange. Ultimately 
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he was stricken with an incurable dis- 
‘ase, quit work and retired to his old 
home town where he passed away many 
years ago. 

An interesting experience which I had 
during my stay in Dover was as a re- 
porter for the Associated Press at the 
trial of Joseph Buzzell for the murder of 
Susan Hanson in Brookfield, which came 
off at Ossipee, in the spring of 1875, 
commencing April 28, and continuing 
several days. Miss Hanson had been shot 
and killed while sitting near a window in 
her house in Brookfield. Buzzell had been 
intimate with her in the past, but their 
relations had been broken off, and he 
was naturally suspected of the crime. He 
was ultimately indicted and brought to 
trial. Isaac W. Smith was the presiding 
justice, and the State was represented 
by Attorney-General Lewis W. Clark, 
and George F. Hobbs of Dover, gener- 
ally known as Frank Hobbs,_a very 
bright and able lawyer, and a friend of 
Miss Hanson in youth, who was very 
determined and persistent in the prose- 
cution. Buzzell was defended by Cope- 
land and Edgerly of Somersworth, the 
senior member, William J. Copeland, 
being then about thirty-five years of age, 
and having already attained high rank 
as a trial lawyer, especially in criminal 
cases, which was subsequently greatly 
enhanced, till he became known as the 
ablest criminal lawyer in the eastern 
counties of the state. He was a native 
of Maine and a resident of the town of 
Berwick in that state, just across the 
Salmon Falls river from Somersworth, 
whose village was then known as Great 
Falls, and in which his office was located. 
J. A. Edgerly, his young partner, also 
later attained a large-practice and a good 
reputation as a lawyer. 


As has been said, the trial lasted sev- 
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eral days and reporting the same kept 
me pretty busy as I went to Ossipee on 
the early morning train, returning at 
night, and doing my own office work 1 
the evening. It was a sharply contested 
fight, and counsel on both sides contend- 
ed with all their ability, but the defense 
had the advantage in the evidence, as ii 
was shown pretty conclusively that Buz- 


_zell could not have been present at the 


place of the murder at the time it was 
committed, but was on his way from 
Wolfeboro, wheré he was then at work, 
driving toward Brookfield, but far from 
there at the time of the shooting. The 
jury, after short deliberation, brought 
in a verdict of “Not guilty” and most 
people who had followed the trial re- 
garded it as just, but the prosecution was 
far from satished. Attorney Hobbs was 
still firm in the belief that Buzzell was 
responsible for the crime, and finally an 
irresponsible young man of the neighbor- 
hood was brought to confess that he had 
done the shooting, having been hired by 
Buzzell to do it. Finally a statute was 
found providing that the “hiring and 
procuring” a murder was punishable the 
same as murder itself, and in October, 
1877, Buzzell was indicted again by vir- 
tue of this statute. The case went up to 
the Supreme court, gn the ground that 
having been once tried and acquitted, 
Buzzell could not again lawfully be tried, 
but the court overruled the plea, and in 
June following Buzzell was again tried 
and this time convicted, and sentenced 
to be hung, which sentence was ultimate- 
ly carried out. This second trial and its 
outcome, aroused much comment in legal 
circles, and in the newspaper press 
throughout New England and was con- 
sidered by many a violation of the con- 
stitutional provision that no _ person 


should be twice placed in jeopardy for 
the same offense. As a matter of ab- 
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stract justice it was probably right, the 
real truth was however, that Buzzell, 
who had actually hired the young man 
to do the shooting, and knew when it 
was to be done, had repented of his 
action and was driving as fast as pos- 
sible to prevent it, but did not arrive un- 
til after it occurred. 
In Dover, as in Littleton, we found 
the situation as regards church attend- 
ance unsatisfactory, and soon set to 
work to remedy it. There had once been 
a Universalist church in Dover, but it 
had perished or gone out of business 
years before and its house of worship 
had been sold and appropriated to busi- 
ness purposes, with stores on the lower 
floor and a hall above. It was then the 
property. of one George G. Lowell, who 
had been Mayor of the city, and was 
himself a Universalist. He lived in a 
double house, and it so happened that 
when I removed my family to Dover 
the only tenement in the city available 
was that in Mr. Lowell’s house that he 
did not himself occupy, so as a matter of 
necessity I rented that tenement, and 
not believing in unnecessary removals, 
continued to occupy it while we remained 
in the city. I had an earnest confidential 
talk with Mr. Lowell as to the practica- 
bility of organizing a new Universalist 
Society, and starting services in his hall. 
He was manifestly impressed with the 
idea and we soon set to work, looking 
up and interesting the old Universalists, 
and finding many new people agreeable 
to the enterprise, and within a year from 
my arrival in the city we had a society 
organized and proceeded to carry out our 
plan in full. For a time we had preaching 
supplies furnished through the aid of 
the Universalist State Convention; then 
we heard students from the Divinity 
school at Tufts college for awhile, and 
at length, feeling sure of our ability to 
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carry on the work, we invited candidates 
for the pastorate to be heard and in 
due course of time, one Rev. H. W. 
Hand of New York was settled upon for 
the position, duly chosen and commenced 
work in earnest. 

A Sunday school was organized and 
a_ ladies’ the Dorcas 
many very 
efficient women, who were 


society, named 


Society, which contained 
active and 
earnest workers, and as is generally the 
case with most churches, became in 
effect the mainstay of the society. The 
movement gained with the 
passage of time, and the Universalists 


soon regained their old time standing as 


strength 


a vital force in the religious community. 
Before I left Dover a movement for a 
new church edifice was well under way. 
Andrew Pierce, a native of Dover, who 
had been successful in railroad work in 
Texas, was approached, became interest- 
ed in the enterprise, and had_ finally 
offered to defray the expense of a new 
edifice, tc be named the 


brick church 


“Pierce Memorial Church,” which was 
erected in due time, though not till after 
my departure from the city. Services 
have been conducted there most of the 
time from that day to this. One of the 
pastors who assumed the position soon 
after the completion of the church, was 
Rev. Dr. Sullivan H. McCollister, long 


eminent in the Universalist ministry and 


in educational work, who was the father 
of Rev. Lee S. McCollister, now Dean 
Crane School at 
As it happens the next 


of the Theological 
Tufts college. 
annual meeting of the Universalist State 
Convention is to be held in this church. 

sut religious affairs were only a side 
issue in my life in Dover. As editor and 
publisher of a Democratic paper in a 
fairly exciting period of the political life 
of the state, and with a living to make 
for a wife and thrée children as well as 
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myself, I had to be busy about other 
matters. I had to make the acquaintance 
and gain the confidence of the leading 
men, especially of my own party, in that 
part of the state. Strafford county was, 
primarily, my home territory but I knew 
that I must cultivate a wider field in 
order to gain a fair measure of success. 
Carroll county, on the north, had no 
Democratic paper and I regarded it as 
not only my rightful privilege but my 
duty to myself and the good Democrats 
of that region, to extend my own ac- 
quaintance and the influence of my paper 
within its borders, and this I did in con- 
siderable measure within a year or two, 
so that I had many friendly supporters 
in addition to my home people in that 
county. Among these were such men as 
John W. Sanborn of Wakefield, Bennett 
P. Strout and Christopher C. Wilder of 
Conway, Edwin Snow of Eaton, Nathan- 
iel Mason of North Conway, George W. 
M. Pitman of Bartlett and William A. 
Heard of Sandwich, who by the way, 
was the father cf the man of the same 
name long connected with the Amoskeag 
National bank in Manchester and promi- 
nent in the Federal Reserve System. He 
was the clerk of court for Carroll, and 
had his court dockets printed in my 
office, a bit of patronage which was 
highly appreciated. The composition for 
these dockets required considerable skill 
and was done by James W. Henderson, 
whom I have previously mentioned, and 
who aided me in various directions. 
Although there 
paper in 


Democratic 
Portsmouth—the States and 
Union—and papers in 
Rockingham county, including the Ex- 
eter News Letter, then as now and ever 
since, the best printed paper in the state, 
edited by Charles Marseillo, with John 
Templeton as his right hand man and 
later his able successor, I felt no hesita- 


WwaS a 


several other 


















tion about securing subscribers in that 
county and had good hits in some of the 
towns. I had a good number of subscri- 
bers in Newmarket, where A. L. Mel- 
lows, the lawyer of the town, was my 
correspondent, and Lafayette Hall the 
most prominent Democrat in town, a 
friendly worker in my interest. One of 
my canvassers had a “streak of luck” in 
the little town of Sandown, where the 
chaplain of the present New Hampshire 
legislature, Rev. Willis P. Odell, now 
makes his home and preached on Old 
Home Sunday in the town’s historic old 
church, where he secured a list of forty 
subscribers, and another fine list in the 
little hamlet of North Salem. I had a 
particularly efficient correspondent in 
Newington in the person of Jackson M. 
Hoyt, a live Democrat and active young 
man, who soon became and still remains, 
so far as I know, a leading citizen of 
the town. I had the pleasure of meeting 
him in the last Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in which he was a delegate from 
his town. Another correspondent was 
Rev. Luther F. McKinney of Newfield, 
then South Newmarket, where he was 
located as pastor of the Universalist 
church. 

Even in the city of Portsmouth, where 
there were three papers published, in- 
cluding the Democratic States and 
Union, the old New Hampshire Gazette, 
claiming to be the oldest newspaper in 
the Union, and the Portsmouth Journel, 
I had many subscribers, some of whom 
I regarded, then and as long as they 
lived, as good men and true friends. Not 
the least of them was Calvin Page, a 
staunch Democrat, a good lawyer and an 
honest man, though there are those who 
have maintained that no lawyer can be 
an honest man. If that is the rule Judge 
Page was the exception. 

Naturally I was deeply interested in 
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politics and particularly in Democratic 
party affairs. The Democrats of Dover, 
and Strafford county generally, were 
anxious for the nomination of Hiram 
R. Roberts of Rollinsford for Governor. 
He had been a candidate for the nomina- 
tion in the state convention in 1874, but 
was defeated by James A. Weston of 
Manchester who had the support of the 
Boston and Maine railroad, which cor- 
poration, then as for a long time after, 
controlled political affairs in the state. 
Through its influence, in fact, Gov. 
Weston had been elected in 1871, over 
McCutchins of New London, the Repub- 
lican candidate who was an independent 
farmer, not subject to corporation con- 
trol, and was therefore objectionable to 
the railroad management. In 1875, how- 
ever, Judge Roberts (he was judge of 
probate for Strafford county) secured 
the nomination, while Person C. Cheney 
of Manchester, another corporation 
favorite, had been nominated by the 
Republicans.. The campaign was an 
earnest and hard-fought one, but, 
through the influence of the railroad 
officials, who exerted all their power in 
behalf of the Republican ticket, there 
was no election by the popular vote and 
the choice of governor was thrown into 
the legislature, where, as they had 
secured a majority, the Republicans 
elected Mr. Cheney. 

I had been much in the confidence of 
Judge Roberts during the campaign, and 
remained so thereafter, and shared with 
him the disappointment of the defeat. 
He had the support of a large majority 
of the farmers of the state, and those 
not under corporation influence; but the 
railroad power and the great manufac- 
turing interests, which were generally 
controlled by the railroad, had been too 
strong to overcome. But another day 
was coming, and I determined that what 
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little influence I possessed should be ex- 
erted to the 
Maine railroad in one direction at least, 
so that whatever it might be able to do 
with the Republicans, it should not dic- 
tate the 
governor. Judge Roberts, who had made 
a good fight, and secured a handsome 
vote, would ordinarily be entitled to a 


circumvent 3oston and 


Democratic nomination for 


renomination, and would be accorded the 
same if he desired, as everybody very 
well knew. Really he did not desire it, 
and I very well knew that he intended 
to declare his purpose not to be again 
a candidate, but I advised him to with- 
hold his declaration and not let his pur- 
Mean- 


time the railroad interests had got busy 


pose be known for the present. 


and sent an emissary to interview him 
to ascertain if he really intended to run 
again, and if he did not to give him a 
written statement to that effect. Before 
taking any action he came to see me anil 
asked my advice as to what he should 
do. He was positive in his purpose to 
withdraw, and I finally persuaded him to 
write his letter of withdrawal and give 
it to me to be used at such time as ! 
might deem expedient, instead of giving 


it to the individual whom the railroad 


people had sent to interview him, who 
was really an attorney then living in 
Dover. 

I knew very well who was the man 
that the 
have nominated by 


interests desired to 
the 


certain prominent manufacturer in the 


railroad 


Democrats—a 


central port cf the state who was closely 
allied with them; and as Gov. Cheney, 
who was their man, would of course be 
the 
would not need to concern themselves 


nominated — by Republicans they 
further about results, if they secured the 
Democratic nomination for their chosen 
man. Meanwhile nothing was_ heard 


from Judge Roberts, and the railroad 
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people were at a loss what to do. They 
could not engage in a canvass in the in- 
terest of their chosen candidate for the 
nomination until they knew definitely 
that Judge Roberts was not going to 
run again, and I had his letter of with- 
drawal in my possession, with permis- 
sion to use my own judgment as to when 
it should be made public, and that I did. 
I kept it undisclosed, until the opening 
of the next Democratic state convention, 
when the chairman read it from the plat- 
form just before the nomination of a 
candidate for governor was in order! 

In the meantime I had not been idle. 
I had a definite plan for circumventing 
the machinations of the railroad, and 
proceeded to carry it out. I sent James 
W. Henderson, whom I have before 
mentioned, and who had a diplomatic 
and persuasive manner of speech when- 
ever it became nec-ssary to use it, to in- 
terview Capt. Den'el Marcy of Ports- 
mouth, and to secure his consent fo the 
presentation of his name to the conven- 
tion as a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for governor. The Captain 
had a fair amount of political ambition, 
was somewhat susceptible to flattery, and 
soon assented to the proposition, the 
understanding being that nothing should 
be said about the matter publicly till the 
time of the state convention; but there 
was considerable private correspondence 
carried on with Democrats in different 
parts of the state who were not in accord 
with the railroad manner of doing things. 

When the state convention assembled, 
in January 1876, and had proceeded with 
its organization, and had gotten so far 
in its work that it was in order to pro- 
ceed to nominate a candidate for gover- 
nor, the letter of Judge Roberts, an- 
nouncing that he would not be a candi- 
date was read, to the surprise of not a 
few of the delegates. Immediately after 


















James W. Henderson took the platform 
and in an eloquent speech, dwelling upon 
the solid abilities and sterling Democracy 
of Daniel Marcy of Portsmouth, pre- 
sented his name as a candidate for the 
nomination. Much enthusiasm prevail- 
ed; the nomination was promptly 
seconded and the ballotting proceeded, 
the Captain being nominated by a good 
majority. It was settled then that the 
railroad had a fight on hand, which it 
proceeded to carry on in the campaign 
with the usual successful result, in the 
re-election of Gov. Cheney. 

The year 1876 was an exciting one in 
national politics. The Credit-Mobilier 
scandal, Belknap impeachment and 
wholesale corruption generally that had 
developed under the Grant administra- 
tion (though the president himself was 
not responsible, being entirely in the 
hands of unscrupulous politicians whose 
dishonesty he had no suspicion of) had 
so encouraged the Democratic leaders 
that they entertained strong hopes of 
success in the pending national election. 
Though other candidates were expected 
to be in the field many of the leaders, and 
the party press very generally, were 
turning attention to Samuel J. Tilden, 
governor of New York, who had made 
a notable record as a reformer, and foe 
of corruption, and though he had incur- 
red the hostility of Tammany Hall, had 
gained the approval of the Democratic 
masses, not only in New York but 
throughout the entire country. New 
Hampshire was then entitled to ten del- 
egates in the national political conven- 
tions and the Democrats elected theirs 
from the five councillor districts—two 
from each. The first district was then 
made up of the two counties of Rock- 
ingham and Strafford, and I determined 
to be a candidate for delegate, and went 
to work among my Strafford county 
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friends for support. I had a good dele- 
gation on hand from Dover, and most 
towns in the county, when the conven- 
tion to nominate delegates was held in 
Portsmouth. After the convention was 
organized it was voted to separate into 
two county conventions to nominate one 
candidate for each county, one from 
Rockingham and one from Strafford, to 
be presented to the convention for elec- 
tion. The Strafford county delegates 
met and agreed upon my name to be pre- 
sented from that county, all the votes 
being given me with the exception of 
four which were for Gen. Alfred Hoitt 
of Durham, who was supported by Fos- 
ter, who assumed to be back in the Dem- 
ocratic party, and was naturally hostile 
to me. 

The Rockingham county delegates met 
but were unable to agree upon a candi- 
date. There were two aspirants in the 
field—Lafayette Hall of Newmarket and 
Marcellus Eldridge of Portsmouth, and 
their strength was so evenly divided that 
neither side dared risk a vote, and so it 
was agreed to go back into the joint con- 
vention and let the selection be made 
there, which was done, the convention 
naming me and Mr. Hall. The delegates 
named by the other district convention 
were Edwin C. Bailey of Concord, then 
editor of the New Hampshire Patriot, 
and Edward McHarrington, mayor of 
Manchester, in the second; Alva W. Sul- 
loway of Franklin and John W. Moul- 
ton of Laconia in the third; Fred A. 
Barker of Keene, and Gustavus Lucke 
of Walpole in the fourth and George F. 
Putnam of Warren, chairman of the 
Democratic state committee and William 
H. Cummings of Lisbon in the fifth. 
No meeting of the delegation was held 
for organization previous to the national 
convention, which was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., during the last week in June, one 
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of the hottest periods in a very hot sea- 
son, the mercury standing at 90 above 
zero, at 10 o'clock at night, in that 
naturally torrid city. 

The delegation did not go in a body 
from New Hampshire but took different 
routes, getting into St. Louis however 
at about the same time, a day or two 
before the convention opened. I went by 
way of the Pennsylvania railroad, mak- 
ing short stops on the way at Columbus, 
Ohio, and Indianapolis. On the train 
from Columbus I met Judge Edward F. 
Brigham, an Ohio district court judge, 
brother of Harry and George A. Brig- 
ham of Littleton, who later became chief 
justice of the supreme court of Colum- 
bia, and whose son, Harry, now of 
Littleton is judge of probate for Graf- 
ton county. Judge Brigham was a warm 
friend of Allen G. Thurman, the great 
Democratic senator from Ohio, and had 
been in hopes that the Ohio delegation 
of which he was a member, would sup- 
port Mr. Thurman for the presidential 
nomination; but the majority had de- 
cided otherwise and to present the name 
of William Allen, the then venerable 
Democratic governor of the state, much 
to his disappointment. 

Upon arrival in St. Louis, the delega- 
tion was met by a committee from the 
Chamber of Commerce, headed by its 
president, who was none other than Hon. 
Edwin O. Stannard, who had been a 
member of congress and _lieutenant- 
governor of the state. He was a native 
of Newport, N. H., and was especially 
cordial in his greeting to the New Hamp- 
shire delegates. Our headquarters had 
been secured in the Lindell Hotel, then 
the best in the city, where our expendi- 
tures were what would be regarded as 
insignificant in these days. It cost us 
four dollars per day each for room and 
board, and two dollars each per day for 
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a separate room to be used for meetings 
of the delegation. Board consisted of 
four meals per day—break fast, luncheon, 
dinner and supper though no one was 
obliged to take them all in. Our delega- 
tion organized by the choice of George 
F. Putnam for chairman and Alvah W. 
Sulloway for member of the national 
committee—a position which he held by 
virtue of the action of subsequent dele- 
gations for twenty years, till 1896. I 
do not recall all the other assignments 
in the delegation but I remember that 
Mr. Bailey served on the resolutions 
committee and I on the committee on 
permanent organization. The chairman 
of my committee was Gen. J. B. Sher- 
man of Toledo, Ohio, a stalwart Civil 
war general of fine form and command- 
ing presence. There was considerable 
discussion as to who should be named 
for permanent president. Some advoca- 
ted L. S. Cox of Ohio, but it was soon 
found that discussion was useless; as a 
majority of the committee had one man 
in mind who had been picked by the 
Tilden managers, from purposes of ex- 
pediency with reference to the Illinois 
vote in the convention. This was Gen. 
John B. McClernand of that state, who 
had brilliant record in the Union ser- 
vice in the Civil War, but was a poor 
presiding officer, having neither the voice 
nor the presence to command attention. , 

At the first day’s meeting of the con- 
vention Henry Waterson of Kentucky, 
the noted journalist, who had been se- 
lected by the national committee for tem- 
porary chairman presided, opening with 
an eloquent address; and gracefully per- 
formed his duties. It was on this oc- 
casion that a woman appeared for the 
first time upon the platform of either 
party to address the delegates, when 
Miss Phebe Cousens of Missouri came 
forward to urge the adoption of a wom- 
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an suffrage plank in the Democratic par- 
ty platform. She was one of the early 
followers of Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton in the advocacy 
of the equal suffrage cause, but she made 
no impression upon the convention be- 
yond one of pleasure at the sight of a 
beautiful woman, elegantly dressed, with 
a fine speaking voice well used. 
Nothing was done the first day except 
the appointment of committees and the 
preliminary work of organization. The 
formal organization was made the next 
forenoon, Gen. McClernand took the 
chair as president and made his opening 
speech, and the speeches of those naming 
candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion were heard, and in these were real 
oratory, contrasting sharply with the 
delivery of the presiding officer. The 
more prominent candidates presented 
were Bayard of Delaware, and Hen- 
dricks of Indiana, aside from Tilden. 
George Grey of Delaware, then a young 
man but attorney-general of the state, 
presented the name of Thomas F. Bay- 
ard, and Daniel W. Voorhees of Indiana, 
generally known as the “Tall Sycamore 
of the Wabash,” an orator of national 
renown, that of Thomas A. Hendricks; 
while Francis Kernan, senator from 
New York, placed Samuel J. Tilden in 
nomination. There were other nomina- 


ting and various seconding speeches, 
some of them decidedly eloquent, partic- 
ularly that of James R. Doolittle of Wis- 
consin, who seconded the nomination of 
Tilden. 


An interesting incident of the conven- 
tion was the appearance of John Kelly 
of New York, then head of Tammany 
Hall, who had been granted the privilege 
of addressing the convention in opposi- 
tion to the nomination of Mr. Tilden, 
which he proceeded to do in a vigorous 
but unconvincing manner. 
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Late in the afternoon of the second 
day a ballot was taken for candidate for 
president, following the adoption of a 
platform, in which Tilden led, with 373 
votes, to 143 for Hendricks, and half a 
dozen other candidates trailing behind, 
but a majority was lacking. A second 
ballot followed immediately when Til- 
den had 467, it being a majority, and the 
vote was promptly made unanimous. An 
adjournment till the next day was then 
taken, when the nomination of a can- 
didate for vice-president was in order. 
Several candidates were placed in nomi- 
nation, but the first ballot resulted in a 
large majority for Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, and his nomination was made 
unanimous. Upon the adjournment of 
the convention many of the delegates at 
once started for home, but I remained 
till the next morning, and with many 
others, stopped off at Indianapolis, 
where an enthusiastic reception was 
given to Thomas A. Hendricks. The 
Centennial Exposition was in full swing 
in Philadelphia as our train passed 
through on the return but the thermom- 
eter was registering 100 degrees, and I 
did not feel like stopping to see the 
show. 

After the third year of my experience 
in Dover I began to feel the pressure of 
financial stringency, so to speak. A\l- 
though I had a comparatively large sub- 
scription list, which was being fully 
maintained, it was kept up at great ex- 
pense, as I had hired Bennett P. Strout 
of Conway as a canvasser at a high sal- 
ary for those days, but my advertising 
patronage was much less than I had 
hoped for, as there were two other 
papers in the city competing for adver- 
tising—the Dover Enquirer, a Republi- 
can sheet, operated by Varney and Lib- 
by, and Foster's Democrat, which stiil 
kept its place in the field through the 
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assistance of a Portsmouth 
millionaire, upon whom he had secured 
some hold while publishing a paper in 
that city before coming to Dover. I had 
found it necessary not only to borrow 
money from friends to meet my expen- 
ses, but also to mortgage my paper and 
plant to a company of leading Demo- 
crats of the county for a large loan from 
them. I fought on for another two years 
against adverse circumstances but finally 
in the spring of 1879, I resolved to bear 
the strain no longer and after a good 
many sleepless nights, resolved to turn 
the establishment over to the mortgagees 
and let them continue the battle, which 
I proceeded to do forthwith. Among 
them were some of the men who had 
been instrumental in persuading me to 
go to Dover and start the paper. 

I left Dover, removing to Concord, 


financial 


early in 1879, considerably in debt and 
having lost my entire fortune, taking 
only my family and household goods, 
and the GRANITE MONTHLY magazine 
good will and subscription list, having 
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started the magazine in 1877. I left in 
Dover bills for several hundred dollars, 
against delinquent subscribers, which I 
placed in the hands of John Kivel, a 
young lawyer just admitted to the bar, 
from the office of Frank Hobbs, the col- 
lection of which was probably the first 
business with which he had been en- 
trusted as a lawyer. He subsequently 
became successful and eminent in his 
profession and was made an associate 
and later chief justice of the superior 
court. I might add that at the time of 
my stay in Dover the leading lawyers ot 
the city, in addition to Frank Hobbs, 
who had married the daughter of Daniel 
M. Christie then retired, were John G. 
Hall and Samuel M. Wheeler, Charles 
W. Woodman having also retired. There 
is no man living who was in active busi- 
ness in Dover while I was there, so far 
as I know, but one man, who as a youth 
had just commenced work in the Straf- 
ford National Bank, is now, and has been 
for some time past, the president of that 
institution, Charles S. Cortland. 














Washington and Lafayette in Portsmouth 


SOME REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS 
1929 


Message to the Society of Piscataqua Pioneers at their Annual Meeting, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., August 14,1929. From Joseph Foster, Rear Admiral 
(Supply Corps), U. S. Navy, (Retired) of Portsmouth. 


Fellow Members of the Society of Pis- 
cataqua Pioneers and Friends: 


I am invited to tell you something 
today of the thirty-eight (38) soldiers 
of the American Revolution buried in 
Portsmouth and the adjoining towns of 
Newington, Greenland, Newcastle and 
Rye,—whose graves have been identified. 

Of these, almost one-half—eighteen— 
are in the Old North Cemetery, Ports- 
mouth; four each in the Episcopal and 
Proprietors Cemetery, north of the 
Pond; two each in Harmony Grove 
Cemetery, Portsmouth, and the Old 
Cemetery, Greenland; and one each in 
Cotton’s and Union Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, Gosling Road, and Private 
Grounds, Lafayette Road, Portsmouth 
and the same number in Newcastle 
(Frost’s Cemetery) and Newington 
(Town Cemetery), Rye (Central Ceme- 
tery), and Rye (Odiorne’s Point Road). 

Sixty-five years ago, on the blockade, 
off Charleston, South Carolina, I saw 
and heard salutes fired in honor of 
George Washington, on his birthday, by 
both the Union ships and the Confed- 
erate forts. 

Happily now the salutes on this day 
are fired North and South by friends, 
and not by foes! 

These records have been gathered by 
me as historian of Storer Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, during many 
years and this year I have collected 


them in a booklet, hoping that they may 
thus be preserved for the patriotic 
people of Portsmouth. 

Storer Post was named for Rear 
Admiral George Washington Storer, 
U. S. Navy, of Portsmouth, whom I 
often saw when I was a boy living near- 
by, for he then resided at the southwest 
corner of Middle Street and Auburn 
Street (now Richard’s Avenue) Ports- 
mouth; where he died January 8, 1864, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age “after 
an honorable career in the navy of 
nearly fifty-five years.” (General Order, 
Navy Department, January 13, 1864.) 

Having seen Admiral Storer, I claim 
to have seen George Washington, too,— 
at second sight—for Admiral Storer was 
a grandson of Captain Tobias Lear, first 
cousin of Colonel John Langdon, con- 
tinental agent, the manager of his ship- 
yard on Langdon’s, now Badger’s Island, 
in the Piscataqua river, opposite Ports- 
mouth, and builder of the “Ranger.” 

Admiral Storer, too, was a nephew of 
Colonel Tobias Lear, his son, sixteen 
years private secretary of George Wash- 
ington (1783-1799), and cared for him 
in his last sickness. 

It is related in Brewster’s “Rambles 
About Portsmouth,” first series, 1859, 
pages 254 and 266, that during Wash- 
ington’s visit to Portsmouth in 1789 he 
called Tuesday forenoon, November 3rd, 
on Mrs. Tobias Lear, the mother of his 
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private secretary, Colonel Tobias Lear, 
then living near the east end of Hunking 
street, and “in the southwest parlor he 
was introduced to and cordially greeted 
every member of the family—the vener- 
able mother, her children and grand- 
children.” 

Among the grandchildren a babe was 
presented, son of Samuel Storer, a dry 
goods merchant of Portsmouth, then 
residing in the same house, who had 
been christened “George Washington”. 
The president places his hand gently 
upon the infant’s head, and expresses 
the wish that he may “be a better man 
than the one whose name he bears.” 

Thus Admiral Storer was one of the 
very few men of whom it could be said 
“That they have thus been under the 
hand and received the personal blessing 
of our country’s father.” 

A bronze tablet now marks the 
“Lear House” on the north side of 
Hunking street (N-7—1906) between 
Marcy and Mechanic streets, placed 
there in 1899 by the Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution. 

I have been asked to say something of 
our Revolutionary soldiers buried in 
Portsmouth, whose graves have been 
identified, but the spoken word too often 
comes in one ear and goes out the other 
while the printed word remains, and so 
this summer I have printed a booklet, 
collected during many years under this 
happy influence, “Some Revolutionary 
Soldiers, Portsmouth, N. H., 1929,” 
which I hope will preserve their mem- 
ories and lead the patriotic people of 
Portsmouth to place the American Flag 
at each identified grave on the Fourth of 
July in each recurring year, and to visit 
their graves from time to time. 

Thirty-eight (38) names are recorded 
in the list printed in the Portsmouth 
Herald of June 29, 1929; and in the 
booklet of the Revolutionary soldiers 
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buried in the city of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and the adjoining towns of Newington, 
Greenland, Newcastle, and Rye, whose 
graves have been identified. 

Sixteen (16) of those names will also 
be found in the Portsmouth Soldiers’ 
Memorial, 1893 part, with greater detail 
of service in many cases than is given in 
the 1929 booklet, or would be appro- 
priate in this message. 

The Portsmouth Soldiers’ Memonial, 
to which I would invite attention, may 
be consulted at Portsmouth Public and 
other libraries. 

I would also ask consultation of the 
various books of reference quoted in the 
booklet. 

Visits to the “Revolutionary and His- 
torical Tablets” recorded in the booklet 
(pages 18 and 19) are also suggested. 

Of these thirty-eight names I must 
first speak of John Langdon and William 
Whipple, both resting in the North 
Cemetery, Portsmouth; and remind you 
of Langdon’s well known address as 
speaker of the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives, at Exeter, when he 
spoke in strong advocacy of the expedi- 
tion which caused the surrender of 
General Burgoyne at Saratoga, 

And General Whipple was at Sara- 
toga, where he commanded a brigade of 
New Hampshire troops, and took part 
in arranging the details of Burgoyne’s 
surrender; and after surrender was one 
of the officers under whose charge the 
British troops were conducted to their 
place of encampment on Winter Hill, 
near Boston. 

(Portsmouth Soldiers’ Memorial, 1893 
part, page 69.) 

These two representatives of Ports- 
mouth, John Langdon and William 
Whipple, are also closely connected with 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the election of George Washington as 
first president of the United States. 





WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE 


For, “On that memorable day when 
the decisive vote (in the Continental 
Congress) was taken, which resulted in 
the unanimous declaration of all the 
states in favor of independence, New 
Hampshire spoke first, for in taking the 
question the northernmost colony was 
first called on, and Dr. Josiah Bartlett 
of (Kingston) New Hampshire, born 
1729, died 1795, had the accidental but 
interesting duty of first giving his voice 
in favor of the resolution. 

“And William. Whipple of Ports- 
mouth, the only other delegate from 
New Hampshire then serving in Con- 
gress, was the second to give his vote in 
favor of independence.” 

(The Granite Monthly, Vol. 43, 1911, 
page 208). 

“In 1787,” too, “John Langdon was a 
delegate to the convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States 
and was prominent in its proceedings. 

“In the following year he became 
governor of New Hampshire, serving 
until March 4, 1789, when he took his 
seat in the United States Senate first 
organized under the constitution, and 
became the first president pro tem of 
that body, serving when the votes for 
president and vice president were count- 
ed, and being in fact the first legal head 
of the government under the consti- 
tution.” 

(The Granite Monthly, Vol. 39, 1907, 
page 73). 

I would like to read all the records of 
the booklet, but that is impossible and I 
must ask all members personally to do 
so. 

After William Whipple and John 
Langdon, the most distinguished record 
is perhaps that of Thomas Harvey. 

And Thomas Harvey, too, is buried 
in the North Cemetery, “A worthy 
soldier of the Revolution,” he died Jan- 
uary 18, 1837, aged eighty-four years, 
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as his stone near the small entrance at 
the southeast corner of the North 
Cemetery records. 

Thomas Harvey was born in Ports- 
mouth in 1752 or 1753, and served gal- 
lantly in the continental army during 
seven years of the Revolutionary war. 
He crossed the Delaware with Washing- 
ton and was at the battle of Brandywine, 
September 11, 1777. He died in Ports- 
mouth January 18, 1837. 

“When Lafayette visited Portsmouth, 
Wednesday, September 1, 1824, and was 
given a public reception in Franklin 
Hall at least thirty soldiers of the Revo- 
lution who had served under him were 
present. 

“Among those who pressed forward 
to shake hands with the illustrious visi- 
tor was Thomas Harvey. While re- 
taining the general’s hand the veteran 
asked him if he remembered who carried 
him off the field severely wounded at 
the battle of Brandywine. 

““T do,’ instantly replied the general. 
‘It was a New Hampshire soldier named 
Thomas Harvey, who rendered me that 
gallant service.’ 

““Ves,’ said the soldier. ‘It was 
Thomas Harvey,’ and with a military 
salute, ‘I am the man.’ 

“The general recognized his friend of 
the battle-field, and manifested great 
pleasure at meeting him again, after the 
lapse of so many eventful years and 
greeted him with a cordiality and a 
warmth of manner gratifying to the 
patriot soldier.” 

(Portsmouth Soldiers Memorial, 1893 
part, pages 32-33). 

When Lafayette then came to Ports- 
mouth he entered by Middle street, and 
I have been told that my mother, Ade- 
laide Coues Spalding, was one of the 
Portsmouth girls who strewed flowers 
before him. 

The way by which he entered has for 
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that reason long been known as “Lafa- 
yette Road,” and every motorist coming 
over that road should remember that 
Lafayette came from France to bring 
help to us in the Revolution; and after- 
wards came a second time in 1824, and 
soon after his visit to Portsmouth laid 
the corner stone of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, June 17, 1825, one hundred and 
four years ago, the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of the battle, and just sixteen 
years before I was born. 

Thomas Manning, lieutenant  conti- 
nental ship “Raleigh,” died 24th March, 
1819, age seventy-two, Episcopal Ceme- 
tery, east part, must come next as a 
representative of the Navy. 

“Thomas Manning was prominent in 
the proceedings in Portsmouth in Jan- 
uary, 1766, in protest against the Stamp 
Act, when Thomas Manning and brother 
‘Sons of Liberty’ demanded his com- 
mission from George Meserve, the 
stamp master, at his house on Vaughan 


street. The commission is taken on the | 


point of a sword, it is elevated, and the 
procession moves down Vaughan and up 
King street bearing the trophy hailed by 
the shouts of the ‘Sons of Liberty.’ 
They pass the parade and proceed to 
Swing Bridge on Water street where 
they erected a Liberty standard. From 
that day Swing Bridge received the 
name of Liberty Bridge, and the motto, 
‘Liberty, Property, and no Stamp.’ 
(Brewster’s Rambles About Ports- 
mouth, first series, 1859, pages 177-178). 
Portsmouth at the time of the Rev- 
olution had many devoted patriots, and 
among them was an energetic shipmaster 
who was a leading spirit of the day. He 
was the life of Water street and a hos- 
pitable citizen. Where he led there was 
a host io follow; when he spoke his 
words were with effect, “* * * The 
Declaration of Independence had just 
been made and on the State House 
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steps it had been read with interest and 
cheered with enthusiasm. Everything 
pertaining to royalty was then as dis- 
tasteful as taxed tea. Who is that 
throwing up his hat in King street near 
the western steps of the State House? 
and why are those cheers by the group 
around him? It is Thomas Manning, 
and his words are ‘Huzza for Congress 
street!’ From this moment the street’s 
name was changed, and to this day the 
great thoroughfare of the city bears the 
name of Congress street. This one inci- 
dent, if no other, should embalm the 
memory of Thomas Manning.” 

(Brewster’s Rambles About Porits- 
mouth, first series, 1859, pages 350-351). 

One more representative of the Navy, 
Elijah Hall, Lieutenant Ranger, died 
22nd June, 1830, age eighty-four 
(eighty-seven). No stone. Tomb under 
Episcopal church, and tablet in church. 
Lieutenant of the “Ranger,” Captain 
John Paul Jones. 

“Died. In this town on Tuesday last 
(June 22, 1830), Hon. Elijah Hall, aged 
eighty-seven. Captain Hall was lieuten- 
ant in the navy in the Revolutionary 
War, sailed under John Paul Jones in 
the “Ranger”; was many years coun- 
sellor from this district; and for several 
years prior to his death was naval officer 
of the district of Portsmouth. 

“He was in private life an estimable 
citizen, a fair merchant, a tender parent, 
and an honest man.” 

(Portsmouth Journal, June 26, 1830). 

Lieutenant Hall sailed in the “Ranger” 
November 1, 1777, for France, as second 
lieutenant.. He returned to America in 
the “Ranger” occupying the post of first 
lieutenant, under Captain Simpson, and 
continued in that position until the ship 
was captured at the surrender of 
Charlestown, S. C., May 12, 1780, added 
to the Royal Navy and renamed the 
“Halifax.” 










TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


In 1829 Lieutenant Hall wrote :—“I 
served my country faithfully during the 
whole Revolutionary War, and part of 
the time with the gallant Paul Jones as 
his first lieutenant, and was in several 
desperate battles ; 1 commanded a marine 
battery during the siege of Charlestown, 
(S. C.), and there lost the sight of my 
left eye by the bursting of a shell and 
have never asked my country for a pen- 
sion. During the last war (1812-1815) 
I lost my only three sons in battle 
(Leonard, James, and Ashton S. Hall), 
all of whom were officers, while defend- 
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ing their country’s flag; the youngest 
(Ashton S. Hall, Midshipman, U. S. 
Navy) was in the ‘Walsh,’ Capt. Blakely, 
in the action and capture of the ‘Rein- 
deer, and for his gallantry congress 
voted him a sword.” 

(Extracts from an unpublished letter 
written by Lieut. Elijah Hall in 1829). 

(Portsmouth Soldiers’ Memorial, 1893 
part, pages 44 and 45). 

With this tribute to an officer of the 
“Ranger” in remembrance of the Ranger 
Chapter, D. A. R. of Portsmouth, I now 
close. 


To the Atlantic Ocean 


CARL BURELL 


Hello! 


Old friend, happy to meet you, 


(If I don’t have to meet too much of you at once). 
You are a pretty big affair, I’ll admit, 
(As the mouse did when he started to drink up the sea). 


But, chemically speaking, one drop of water is water— 

(Don’t expect too much of me, I’m not a Prohibitionist). 

Just as much as the whole of you and the other oceans thrown in— 
(No, thank you, I don’t care for a drink just now). 


Yes, old friend, one drop of water is just as wonderful as you are, 
(And just as unintelligible to me or anybody else). 

But, anyway—we’ve met, and I stand up under it pretty well, 
(And you really didn’t seem to mind it very much). 


So, then, good-bye to you and yours till we meet again, 
(But I’m darned glad I’m not as restless as you are). 














NE DAY on the morning deliv- 
QO ery, I received a letter from 

Tarrytown asking me to come 
and visit my cousin who was sick, at his 
brother’s home. I immediately answered 
I would come the first of the week, I 
would come for two or three days. 

My cousin who was sick was ac- 
quainted with me, but his brother and 
wife were not. 

I arrived there, with a hearty welcome 
from all. On the second day, at the 
dinner table I said, “I surely have en- 
joyed this visit and think I better go on 
the morning train. I do not wish to get 
a sick person tired.” 

“Oh, stay for a week, as we would like 
to have you over Sunday and go to 
church with us and hear our pastor. We 
think he is just grand.” 

I did stay and enjoyed the visit as well 
as the church service. 

It was three months later I received a 
letter from my cousin again, asking me 
to come and take care of the sick cousin. 
I did go. On the third day they were 
talking over things, also said, “We want 
to make arrangements for Cousin Susie 
to go to church Sundays.” 

James, the sick cousin, said, “I will be 
all right here alone for a couple of 
hours if you get the next door neigh- 
bor to answer your phone when it rings, 
as she is on the same line. And you all 
go down to church.” 

Mary replied, “No, I will tell you the 
best way. I will stay home every other 
Sunday, and let Susie go in the auto with 
Henry. For I am inclined to think she 
would rather not have me with her at 
church.” 


True Love Runs Smooth 


MRS. G. H. NICKERSON 
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The first Sunday I went to church I 
had a hearty welcome from everyone. 
After the service, Rev. Thomas Brown, 
the pastor, shook hands with me and 
said, “Haven’t I seen you somewhere be- 
fore?” 

“Oh, yes, I was here three months 
ago,” I replied. 

This is all that was said, then we re- 
turned home in the auto. 

One afternoon I looked out of the 
window and saw Pastor Brown coming 
up the road, I said, “We are going to 
have the minister here in a few mo- 
ments.” 

“Oh, he is coming to see you, Susie, 
you know he is looking for a wife,” said 
James. 

Cousin James being confined to-.the 


‘bed we were all in here with him. I 


was sitting in the further side of the 
room. While the rest were talking the 
thought ran through my mind, “I won- 
der if he really will fall in love with me.” 
Then Mr. Brown said, “Miss MacIntyre, 
I have never heard anyone mention your 
given name. Have you any?” 

Such laughing, and I with a smile re- 
plied, “It is Susie.” It seems as though 
Mr. Brown had fallen in-love with me 
at first sight. 

He made several calls for three 
months and we never went out for an 
auto ride or evening by ourselves or only 
when my cousin was with us. By so 
doing the public would not believe we 
were courting. 

Then after a few days had passed in 
the fourth month the exciting moment 
occurred when Mr. Brown asked me this 
question : 


TRUE LOVE RUNS SMOOTH 


“Will you wear a ring on that finger 
for me?” 

Of course this being my first experi- 
ence and not keeping company very long, 
I hesitated for a few moments then re- 
plied, “I might.” 

After this I made plans to go with 
Mr. Brown to try on a ring. “The best 
was none to good for me,” he said. 

Oh, my, how proud I was of this 
beautiful diamond, not many women had 
a ring like this. 

After we left the jewelry shop he said, 
“Susie, I am going to call you by your 
given name, and you call me by my given 
name, Thomas.” 

It seemed strange to do this as Il 
thought I had not known him long 
enough. But I did so and felt better ac- 
quainted by it. 

The next was the excitement of the 
townspeople, as notice of our engage- 
ment had been published in the paper. 
Three weeks more the last and most ex- 
citing time was the wedding bells, and 
the church was full, with everyone 
happy. 

A reception was held the same eve- 
ning, some were not able to go as it was 
a long distance from the church. The 
reception was held at my cousin’s home. 

The honeymoon trip is one thing that 
a number make a fuss over. We did not 
have any excitement as we did not start 
out until the next day and no one 
around td see us leaving. 

It was winter time, cold, but no snow 
or ice; and lovely fine weather for those 
two weeks, 

We went to Boston for a few days to 
visit some friends and relatives that we 
had not seen for a few years. One min- 
ister, Rev. Riley, shook hands and said, 
“Congratulations Brother, and how did 
you do it, to get such a pretty young 
wife? Qh, there is no make up but all 
natural.” 
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“Oh, I set a trap and she just walked 
into it,’ replied Thomas. 

“Well, Mrs. Brown looks as if she 
would be a great help to you in your 
work,” said Brother Riley. 

We shook hands and left, “Wishing 
us the best of luck.” 

Then we went down to Cape Cod for 
the rest of the time, had a wonderful 
reception there. The time was up for 
us to return to the parsonage and get it 
settled so as to be ready to receive call- 
ers. Also Thomas to take up his pas- 
toral work. 

A very strange thing occurred, we did 
not have anyone to meet us, though they 
knew when we would return. No one 
had been in the house to make a fire. 
Generally on occasion like this somebody 
does, so as to give a warm and genial 
welcome. 

It was very cold, but in an hour we 
had two fires going, the water turned 
on and dinner ready. 

Thomas was a widower with two 
grown up children. Like most women 
there had been several trying to make 
love to him before I appeared on the 
scene. Some had money and some did 
not, but none appealed to him. 

The cold parsonage with nothing 
ready for us, was characteristic of the 
rest of the time we were there. We 
afterwards learned it was because my 
husband did not marry some of the mar- 
riageable women in the church or com- 
munity. 

We were happy anyway, although we 
did not have a warm welcome to begin 
with. I did not go out to make any calls 
the first week but took all the time to 
fix up things. 

The second week I managed to go out 
with my husband afternoons to call or 
the shut-ins. We were at home every 
evening and had not received any callers 
yet. 
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One afternoon of the third week we 
thought we had better stay in as my 
husband’s daughter had sent word she 
might come to visit us. While she was 
there the door bell rang. 

I answered it. 
ger to call. 

“Is this Mrs. Brown?” she asked. 
“This is Mrs. Strong. I thought I 
would call on you as you are a stranger. 
No one ever called on me until I had 
lived here two years. Thought I would 
let you know what a friendly town you 
are in,” 

We had a nice little visit and I en- 
joyed her company. My husband and 
I returned the call one afternoon. 

We lived there a year and no others 
called. 

Thomas says, “My little rose bud 
Susie is the best of the bunch.” 

One thing Thomas liked about me was 


It was our first stran- 


that I did not lose my head with the class 
of women that had their hair bobbed, 
smoking cigarettes, and ruining their 
faces with powder and paint. 

We moved from that place to a city 


church where things were better. We 
have had several things that were not 
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very pleasant to face, but most, if not 
all of the ministers have to face. Al- 
though no one had ever seen or heard of 
such an unpleasant affair as we had to 
contend with. 

Still Thomas and I are happy together. 
This did not hinder us in going around 
to see and visit other friends and 
churches. 

We have not had an argument, nor a 
quarrel, nor an unkind word or look yet. 
We have been married nearly two years. 
If one is going to argue and fuss they 
surely will by this time. 

Most people say, “True love never 
runs smooth.” 

I always said, “True love always runs 
smooth—it had to with me, or I would 
never marry.” 

If a husband loves his wife he will 
never quarrel with her; and if the wife 
loves her husband she will never quarrel 
with him. “It takes two to quarrel.” 
“Argument with a fool shows there are 
two of them.” 

So from my experience through life, 
true love must run smooth, I have al- 
ways said this and will stick to it—it 
surely has run smooth with us. 





“Your Spiritual Investments’ 


(Preached at the Union Services, Hanover 


Street Congregational Church, 


Manchester, N. H., September 1, 1929) 


HARRY TAYLOR 


“THAT WHICH I HAVE COMMITTED UNTO HIM” 


REMEMBER a lovely moonlit 

| night last summer when I was stay- 
ing by the shores of Lake Sunapee. 

Tt was one of those wonderful evenings 
when the moon seemed suspended like a 
silver globe in a vault of blue. Our 
camp was on the water’s edge and beside 
the camp there was a path where I used 
often to pace to and fro in the gather- 
ing twilight. It has always seemed to 
me that the twilight hour carries with it 
a magic all its own, especially when the 
surroundings are particularly beautiful. 
And that night the surroundings 
seemed to me to be almost perfect. 
Across the lake the wooded hills cast 
their shadows on the silvery waters and 
up in the starry heavens a silent music 
seemed to be pealing forth. There was 
hardly a sound to disturb the quietness, 
only a silvery laugh from time to time 


or the crooning of some song. For the. 


moment I seemed to be carried beyond 
the confines of Time and Space and to 
see the whole human drama unfold it- 
self to my mind as it might appear to 
“pale Cynthia” she 
creature. 

That untroubled face has gazed down 
on the rise and fall of empires, on the 
glory and shame of civilizations that 
now seem like some faint echo sounding 
down the confines of time. That pale 
face looked on when Caesar’s galleys 
first grated on English soil; it smiled on 
Solomon in all his glory and on Cleo- 
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patra in all her shame. Empires and 
nations have risen under that monthly 
scrutiny, blazed in glory, and then flick- 
ered and died like some spent torch. 

“What is man that Thou art mindful 
of him?” we are moved to ask in mo- 
ments such as this. In the sight of that 
pale moon man’s life must seem no 
more than the life of a summer insect 
seems to human ken. “Like snow upon 
the desert’s dusty face, lighting a little 
hour or two, is gone.” The universe is 
so vast, it rolls on so inexorably and it 
seems to take no notice of the individual 
whatsoever. Our knowledge — the 
accumulated wisdom of the ages—is but 
as a drop in a bucket compared with the 
things that we do not know. 

A profound sense of futility comes to 
us from time to time. We feel that we 
are bigger than our circumstances allow 
and that while we are hemmed in with 
the petty and the trivial, all the time 
there are aspirations and longings well- 
ing up within us that are too big for this 
finite round of existence. When we 
gaze up at the cold moon on a starry 
night we feel that we are citizens of the 
universe by right of our capacity to 
appreciate all its glory and yet at the 
same time we know that we shall never 
be able to do or to feel one millionth 
part of all that is implicit in the core of 
our being. 

We think of the love and care that we 


bestow upon individuals. We pass 
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years in their society and they become 
part of ourselves. We see God in their 
goodness and touch the hem of His gar- 
ments as our souls come in contact with 
the beauty and worth of other souls. 
The years pass swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle and the ones who have meant so 
much to us are snatched away one by 
one by the hand of Death. They vanish 
into that abyss that sooner or later will 
swallow each of us and we stand look- 
ing over into the pit and wringing our 
hands on the edge and gazing in horror 
into the blackness that has suddenly 
overwhelmed us. What is the good of it 
all, the meaning of it all, we are forced 
to ask. Does the Designer Infinite care 
or take note of our loss and is He going 
to store up in any way the goodness that 
breathed through the lives of our de- 
parted? 

Or it may happen that for years we 
lavish all our love and care and atten- 
tion upon someone whom we love more 
than life itself and then we find that our 
love was wasted. We are shut out of 
our loved one’s life or we are deceived 
and we feel as if the bottom had fallen 
out of our universe and we can no 
longer believe in life at all. Why should 
we have thd impulse to bare our very 
souls and give out of the deepest part 
of ourselves only to find that the best 
part of our lives has been wasted and 
thrown away? 

Some of us spend ourselves gladly in 
some great cause. We go at it with the 
greatest enthusiasm and think that we 
are going to bring in the Golden Age of 
which all the seers of history have 
dreamed. But the years pass by and we 
find that we have been trying to empty 
the ocean of evil and wrong with a pail. 
We find that men do not respond to our 
appeals for righteousness and truth. 
They are interested in the more material 
things of life or they are feverishly pur- 
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suing the will o’ the wisps of ambition 
or wealth or power. 

And life becomes harder upon our 
idealism as we go along into the middle 
years. We have had so many disap- 
pointments and have been disillusioned 
so often that we can no longer generate 
the enthusiasm as of old. And perhaps 
we have given hostages to fortune in 
the shape of wives and children and 
possessions and we find that we are 
bound hand and foot. And death waits 


in the shadow and when his sickle mows 
us down what will be the use anyhow? 


“Why wage the long, unequal fight, since 
truth has fallen in the street, 

lift anew the trampled light, 
quenched by the heedless million’s 
feet? 

Give o’er the thankless task, forsake 
the fools who know not ill from 
good ; 

Eat, drink, enjoy thine own, and take 
thine ease among the multitude.” 


Or 


Who among us has not said that to 
himself as the growing perplexity and 
seeming futility of life presses in? We 
pursue truth so eagerly and every new- 
born fragment makes our heart sing in 
gladness. Feverishly we press onwards 
up the mountain of reality, adding fact 
to fact and truth to truth, thinking that 
we have only to give out to the world 
the truth that we have discovered and 
there will be an immediate response. 
But the years go by and we find our- 
selves not so sure as we once were. 
New truths pile up around us in a be- 
wildering fashion and we find that the 
red-hot truth that we gave out so vehe- 
mently as the solution for all of life’s 
many ills was but crude and fragmentary 
after all. The situation proves different 
from what we had thought and things 
are not exactly as they seemed. 

We approach the realization of some 
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fond dream or project and we find that 
it has not materialized as we anticipated. 
We are not the same persons in the end, 
of course, as we were at the beginning, 
but not only have we changed but the 
situation has changed also. The money 
that we thought would make us happy 
has not the power to do so. The things 
that it will buy are not the things that 
we want and we are shut out from the 
things that are without price. Or we 
realize our ambition and sit in the place 
of power that we have longed to occupy 
so long and we find that it is a care and 
a burden to us and our soul cries out for 
the things that have been shut out from 
us when the door of satisfied ambition 
clanged at our backs. 

“Ts life worth all our efforts and our 
strivings and our sacrifice?” is the ques- 
tion that we ask again and again in the 
secret chamber of our heart. Does the 
universe care? When we have done all 
that we ought and a little more is there 
any abiding permanent result for us? 
We feel that we are of worth to the 
order of things but from time to time 
we need to be persuaded of this. We 
want to be reassured that we are not the 
passing insects of a summer’s day but 
that the deep qualities that live in us are 
somehow going to be added to the eter- 
nal order of things. 

Perhaps we have not been working in 
exactly the right way; perhaps our mo- 
tives have not been exactly the ones that 
were needed. It all depends on our 
point of view. If we are expecting re- 
turns all the time we are making a 
wrong start and are doomed inevitably 
to disappointment. “Give, asking for 
nothing in return,” says Jesus. Why are 
we prohibited from asking for anything 
in return? Just because the thought or 
the expectation of a return jars the har- 
mony of our being. In our intercourse 
with persons we are to give absolutely, 
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unreservedly, as unto God. When we 
give to a person we give to God through 
that person. We are not to think of the 
immediate return to us. God will take 
care of that. We are not to cause dis- 
harmony within and without by asking 
for specific returns. Again and again 
we may think that we have wasted our- 
selves upon a person, but it is not for us 
to judge the result; that will be taken 
care of all right. 

“This is a hard saying,” you say. But 
it is the teaching of all the prophets of 
the ages; it is the distilled essence of the 
art of living. You remember what Job 
said when his faith was tested to the 
breaking point: “For I am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him.” “That which I 
have committed unto Him”: in every 
case that is the pure gold of human 
values; it is that which overleaps the 
transient and the passing and enters into 
the eternal values right away. Only that 
which is given absolutely, without stint 
or effort, without sure hope of reward, 
without even any sure knowledge that it 
will serve any good—only that abides. It 
is true of all good work, of art, of 
science, of religion. 


It is surely true of our work. We are 
at our highest and our best in our work 
when we do it for its own sake, because 
it is the living embodiment of something 


deep in ourselves. If we work in this 
way, giving absolutely of our best, we 
are indifferent about the actual mone- 
tary reward or the kind of master we 
serve. It is true, of course, that we 
have to live but we do not need to worry 
overmuch about that. We are commit- 
ting our work unto Him and He will 
take care of the temporal things. All 
that we are concerned about is that all 
that is good in us, all that is creative and 
progressive, we shall put into our work. 
If we have to serve a bad master, one 
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who does not understand or appreciate 
us, we must serve him just a little better 
on that account. Are we not serving 
God through the work that we do for 
the human master? 

I wish that we had a little more of 
this spirit in the world today, this res- 
ponsible spirit, this determination to put 
all that is best, all that is cleanest, all 
that makes for harmony, into our work. 
If master and servant, laborer and capi- 
talist had this spirit it would be the solu- 
tion of many problems that baffle and 
perplex us today. It would mean be- 
ginning from the bottom by cleansing 
persons. No society which is not com- 
posed of clean, unselfish persons will it- 
self be clean and happy and wholesome. 

“That which I have committed unto 
Him.” There is not a great work of 
art in the world today that was not pro- 
duced in this way. In every case the 
artist has caught a glimpse of a “vision 
splendid” and it was his sole concern to 
get as much of the vision as he could 
into his work. He worked unreservedly, 
giving himself absolutely, considering 
not time nor energy if at the end he 
could produce a thing of beauty that 
should be a joy forever. Every true 
artist or craftsman commits his work 
unto Him. When the work is done and 
the vision embodied then is the reward 
given also in the satisfaction he has in 
the work of his own hands and brain. 

We are working for God—for the 
God within—and if the work is good 
and beautiful it will be built into the 
eternal order of things as a living me- 
morial of ourselves. But even more than 
that, we shall have expressed ourselves ; 
in the creative act that stamped our 
living impression on the universe we 
shall have found out the reason for our 
being. 

It is so in our fight for Truth. We 
are not to consider the result. If the 


light has come to us we are to reveal it 
and give the message, regardless of the 
recognition or the results effected. That 
will be taken care of. The truth that 
has come through us and that remains 
as a great part of our life’s work may 
seem to be a seed that was planted but 
never grew. But even though it should 
lie buried for many generations it will 
be discovered again by other minds on 
the same search as ourselves and, in its 
due season, it will grow and bear fruit. 

It was so with regard to that obscure 
monk, Mendel, who spent his life grow- 
ing sweet peas and taking notes about 
their manner of growth. Mendel did 
not care very much, I suppose, whether 
the world took note of his discoveries or 
not. He had the joy of discovery as he 
lovingly tended his flowers and whether 
anyone recognized the great truth that 
he had discovered was not his primary 
concern. He was working for eternity 
and not for time and the rose of eternity 
bloomed continually in his heart as it 
does in the heart of all true servants of 
the eternal. 

Surely if ever a servant of the eternal 
committed his work unto Him Abraham 
Lincoln did. He knew that his states- 
manship was of the kind that builds for 
eternity and through darkness and thick 
gloom he built his edifice. Reviled, 
scorned, hated, he went steadily on his 
way, gentle and understanding, firm for 
the right and passionately devoted to the 
truth but caring not a whit about the 
reward that might come to him. Would 
that we had more statesmen of that 
quality who would work for eternity and 
commit their work unto Him. 

“That which I have committed unto 
Him” is the only thing of value that will 
remain. Our possessions must go to 
others and our body be gathered to the 
tomb but all the deeds and work that we 
have done unselfishly will remain. The 
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good deeds that we did to the unthank- 
ful and the evil, that we did when we 
knew for certain that only God would 
recognize what we had done, these will 
be the brightest jewels in our eternal 
crown. 

Your task is 
Life 
holds out to you an opportunity to do 
something or to be something that 
means increase of worth and beauty in 
the world. 


Do not despair of life. 


great; your opportunity is unique. 


There is a story told of 
Edison running to work from his hasty 
breakfast one morning and saying to his 
friend: ““There’s so much work for me 
to do in the world that I haven’t time to 
do it all.” In a smaller way life holds 
out to each of us the same opportunity. 
If we are working for Him we are not 
bounded by time or circumstance; we 
are not limited by hope of reward or 
recognition. 


Once we recognize that re- 
ward and recognition come spontane- 
ously to the soul that works and gives 
absolutely we have solved the riddle of 
the universe. 
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“Wherefore to whom turn I but to Thee, 
the Ineffable Name?’ 
3uilder and maker, Thou, of houses 
not made with hands! 
What, have fear of change from Thee 
who are ever the same? 

Doubt that Thy power can fill the 
heart that Thy power expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! 
What was shall live as before; 

The evil is nuil, is void, is silence im- 

plying sound ; 

What was good shall be good, with, for 
evil, so much more good; 

On the earth the broken arcs; in the 
heaven, a perfect round. 


All we have ever willed or hoped or 
dreamed of good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no 
beauty nor good nor power. 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each 
survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception 
of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic 
for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to 
lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover 
and the bard; 
Enough that He heard it once; we 
shall hear it by and by.” 
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Editorial 


The resiliency of human nature is 
demonstrated by the expansive spirit of 
optimism that pervades industrial, mer- 
cantile and agricultural activities in New 
Hampshire and New England today, as 
contrasted by the pessimistic attitude at 
the height of the depression of four and 
five years ago. Many factors have en- 
tered into the recovery of confidence it 
the future of this section of the country. 
Without doubt the recovery would 
have come in any event, but it can be 
said without reasonable dispute that the 
present prosperous condition of business 
affairs in New England has been materi- 
ally hastened by the intelligent efforts 
of the New England Council; and the 
same is true in New Hampshire to the 
activities of the New Hampshire Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

Both of these 
ceaselessly maintained that the present 
generation of leaders in commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprise are 
no less able and resourceful than their 
forbears whose energy and ability carried 
New England to the high peak of attain- 
ment and maintained this section’s su- 
premacy against the competition of the 
other sections of the country. Neither can 
it be denied that many of our former in- 
dustrial leaders had gravitated into a 


organizations have 


state of self-satisfaction, which hardened 
them against yielding to changing condi- 
tions. They were slow to realize that 
the tastes of the buying public were dif- 
ferent from the tastes of the preceding 
generation and that the products turned 
out must be what the people wanted, 
rather than what the manufacturers 
thought they ought to have. The per- 
sistent disregard of the demands of the 
buying public by most of the New Eng- 
land manufacturers was so much the 
more strange because they had tangible 
evidence that their competitors in other 
sections were conforming to the market 
demands and were getting the business. 
It cannot be gainsaid that New England 
business was in a rut and that something 
out of the ordinary was needed to joit 
them out of their complacency. It came 
along in course of time, as was inevi- 
table, in the form of the worst depression 
this section has known. The blow was 


such a stiff one that many were dazed 
from its effect and there was a growing 


tendency to take it lying down. The 
seriousness of the situation was recog- 
nized by a group of forward-looking men 
in all of the six states comprising New 
England and realizing the necessity for 
drastic action designed-to bring about a 
change in the viewpoint, the New Eng- 
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land Council was organized four years 
ago. The difficulties they encountered in 
rousing the people to a realization of 
what was the cause of the trouble and to 
an understanding of how simple was the 
remedy for what ailed them, were re- 
counted at the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Council at Hanover this summer. 
But they were also able to tell the people 
at Hanover that the awakening had come 
finally and that New England is again 
on the road to prosperity, greater pros- 
perity than has ever been known. Many 
of the industries have already been re- 
organized and are now turning out prod- 
ucts that the people desire. Others are 
in the processes of reorganization and 
the comparatively few that held out 
against the trend of the time must fall in 
line or succumb. The healthiest sign of 
the time is the realization outside of New 
England to the changed conditions here, 
as shown by the number of industries 
and people coming here, these now out- 
numbering the industries and people 
going elsewhere by a _ comfortable 
margin. 

New Hampshire has been keeping 
pace with the other five states. The 
power companies have been helping. The 
managements realize that doing this is 
good business judgment as well as public 
spirit. Surveys of the state’s industrial 
opportunities within their own territory 
have been made by both the Public Ser- 
vice Company of New Hampshire and 
the New England Power Company, 
which have resulted in some highly de- 
sirable industries being established in 
plants that had been abandoned by for- 
mer manufacturers. Now the New 


Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association, 
under the direction of its energetic ex- 
ecutive official, John J. Cummings, is 
undertaking a still more comprehensive 
survey which is to embrace the findings 
of the power companies and to carry on 
into territory not covered by the previous 
surveys. The result of this will be that 
there will be available a fund of infor- 
mation covering every available plant not 
now in manufacturing operation, and in 
addition the Association will have on file 
information concerning possible loca- 
tions for industries that have not hither- 
to been given to manufacturing. So 
much stress in recent years has been 
laid upon the recreational possibilities of 
New Hampshire that many have formed 
visions of a future with catering to the 
tourists and vacationists as our principal 
industry. The recreational field offers 
much for further development, but New 
Hampshire is not destined to become al- 
together a playground. Industry and 
agriculture are looking up no less than 
summer business and winter sports. And 
a hopeful sign is the tendency toward 
more diversification in industry and more 
specialization in agriculture, both of 
which will contribute much toward the 
general prosperity of New Hampshire 
and New England. 


* * * 


A sign of the time. The eight-years- 
old son of a New Hampshire man whose 
business requires that he travel about the 
state by automobile, has ridden with his 
father many thousands of miles in the 
motor car, but has not yet had his first 
ride on a railroad train. 
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~The Club and The Newspaper” 


By LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 
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The Scott Oil Co. Twins “'YDOL AND 
VEEDOL 
take great pleasure in introducing to the motorist public, a new member of 
the family and her name is 


“Tydol Ethyl” 


Say boys, she sure is peppy and when you have “her” in your car the old 

bus will get no more “knocks” for she is a real knock-out. 

Our suggestion for a genuine “joyride” is just this: 

Take the Scott Oil Co. “dol’s” into your car—Ty-dol gasoline and Vee-dol 

oil—Cushion the car with a new set of United States Royal Cord Tires, 

we always carry a full line—and then throw in a few extra accessories for 

an emergency—these also can be purchased from our complete stock. 
That’s all—Try it—You’ll like it. 


SCOTT OIL COMPANY “Service® 


Seven Stations in Manchester for Your Convenience 
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You've Planned To~ 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD . -t- -i- N. H. 





The Richardson 


Mercantile Agency 
O. E. RicHarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 


Write for Information in Full 
CONCORD, N. H. 


























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER~ -:- CONCORD 
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